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Pacific, the International & Great Northern, the
Galveston, Houston & Henderson, and the Mis-
souri, Kansas & Texas Lines in Texas and
Louisiana. Two years later he was promoted to
the position of traffic manager of the entire Mis-
souri Pacific system and in 1887 was given the
rank of vice-president.

A shift from the Gould properties to the Chi-
cago & Northwestern Railway came in 1889
and Marvin Hughitt, its president, invited New-
man to become third vice-president (traffic) of
that company. He remained there seven years
and in 1896 became a lieutenant of James J. Hill
\_q.v.~\ in the position of second vice-president
(traffic) of the Great Northern Railway. His
next move was in 1898, when he was elected
president of the Lake Shore & Michigan South-
ern, a part of the New York Central system.
There he became well known to William K.
Vanderbilt [q.v.], then dominant in New York
Central management, and in 1901 Newman be-
came president of the New York Central system.
His service in that office wras terminated by
resignation in 1909 but he continued as a director
of the company, devoting constant attention to
the construction of the Grand Central Terminal
in New Yoa*k City, a project developed during
his presidency and one in which he was deeply
interested. His death, from arteriosclerosis, oc-
curred on Aug. 10, 1918, at his apartment in the
Hotel Biltmore, New York. On Feb. 18, 1874,
he married Bessie Carter of Marshall, Tex.;
they had no children.

Newman's reputation in railroad circles was
as a traffic man. In the field of getting traffic
for his railroad he displayed brilliance, measured
by the standards of his time. In competitive
struggles between railroads he had genius in
effecting compromises in which he had the ad-
vantage of a David Harum horse-trading sense.
The editor of the Railroad Age Gazette (Jan. i,
1909) in commenting on Newman's retirement,
said of him: "Not much given to talk, he had
the quality of concentration to an unusual de-
gree. He would approach his subject first from
one point in a tentative way and feel his ground
as he advanced. No man was quicker to discern
the strength of opposition and none more ready
to turn the subject and reorganize his forces for
another line of approach, but he was tenacious
to the last degree in pushing the object of the
chase and would frequently tire out his oppo-
nents and make his point by nominal concessions
and the clever adoption of alternatives." When
he became president of the New York Central
the need of that system was not so much for a
brilliant traffic man as for a resourceful and
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fearless operating man with a thoroughgoing
knowledge of interdepartmental relationships and
a keen sense of value and fitness in the selection
of departmental heads. In these qualities New-
man did not excel. Nor did he seem to under-
stand the inadequacy in equipment and facilities.
Consequently, his eight years as the executive
head of that system were not productive of
needed improvement in organization, morale, and
service. The period, however, was a critical one,
in which many new problems arose. Following
the disastrous Park Avenue collision in 1902,
the New York Central and the New York, New
Haven & Hartford lines into New York City
were forced to substitute electric traction for
steam locomotives. This change involved the re-
construction of the Grand Central Terminal. The
New York Central's dominant position in New
York City was weakened by the Pennsylvania's
construction of a tunnel and a magnificent pas-
senger station in the heart of the city. President
Mellen of the New Haven was busy with his
schemes for monopolizing the transportation
agencies in New England. Railroads generally
were feeling the adverse effects of rising costs
of labor and other operating expenses. The pow-
ers of the Interstate Commerce Commission
over rates had been enlarged by the Hepburn
Act of 1906 and the Commission was unsym-
pathetic toward railroad efforts to increase rates
to meet rising costs. The burdens on Newman,
therefore, were severe, but his task would have
been made easier and the New York Central's
record at the time would have been better if
Newman had had as much ability in building up
a strong operating organization as he had pre-
viously shown in traffic affairs of other railroads.

{Railroad Age Gazette, Jan. i, 1909; Railway Age,
Aug. 16, 1918; Who's Who in America, 1918-19;
N. K Times, Aug. u, 1918.]
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NIEHAUS, CHARLES HENRY (Jan. 24,
i855-June 19, 1935), sculptor, was born in Cin-
cinnati, Ohio, the son of John Conrad and Sophia
(Block) Niehaus. His parents were natives of
Germany, thrifty, hard-working people, and their
son inherited these traits. In early youth he
found employment as a wood-carver and stone-
cutter, and it was while doing this work that his
resolution to become a sculptor was formed. He
began his professional studies in the McMicken
School of Art in Cincinnati and later went to
Munich, where he became a pupil of the Royal
Academy and won high honors. Before return-
ing home he traveled in Europe as extensively
as possible in order to see the works of the great
masters.
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